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the request originated in the writer’s very 
No. 50 North Fourth Street, humble estimate of herself, and in more private 
PHILADELPHIA. reasons, the force of which has been weakened 


by time; and to the still weightier conviction, 
that our dear departed and eminently gifted 
friend, was, in the constrainings of that love in 
which she was enabled to labour for the good of 
souls, led to pen this testimony to her Divine 
Master’s gracious dealings, and that, however 
undesirable the prospect might have been to her 
shrinking and sensitive mind, it is right at this 
time to extend the benefit of its perusal beyond 
the narrow circle within which it has been 
known. ‘The publication above referred to has 
decided this point; and it may here be remarked, 
that the other journals from which selections 
will be made, having been given by Rebecca 
Jones to the friend referred to, without any such 
restriction, the responsibility is entirely removed 
from her of making public anything which was 
prohibited. ‘The compiler himself, cherishing 
the most tender affection and reverence for the 
memory of his venerable friend, trusts that any 
incompetency or error of judgment on his part 
in arranging the materials before him, may not 
obscure the light of her example, or derogate 
from the dignity of a character which can hardly 
be appreciated by those to whom she was not 
personally known. W.J.A. 


Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance, or six 
copies for ten dollars. 


his paper is subject to newspaper postage only, 





For Friends’ Review, 


MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 
NO. I. 


In introducing the following selections to the 
readers of the Review, a few prefatory re- 
marks may be proper. 

‘The papers of our beloved friend, Rebecca 
Jones, having been placed by her sole residuary 
legatee in the hands of the present compiler, 
were in course of arrangement with a view to 
publication in a more connected form. During 
adelay in the compilation, arising from causes 
not immediately to be obviated, anecdotes re- 
specting her, with portions of her narrative, 
found their way to the press, in connection with 
some inaccuracies. ‘This, so far as the auto- 
biographical part is concerned, is to be regretted. 
l:is now proposed to offer to the Review, in a 
series Of Essays, some selections from the ma- 
terials referred to, in which course the compiler 
is influenced by a wish to share these interest- 
ing relies with those of her former friends who 
may very soon be permitted to follow her; and 
also by the hope that others, in the perusal of 
these memorials of this dignified handmaid of 
the Lord, may be stimulated to walk by the 
same rule and to mind the same thing, knowing 
that the principles of Truth, which she found to 
be 80 precious, have not been subject to fluctua- 
tion, and that the crown of glory, which, we 
humbly trust, lias been assigned to her, is re- 
served for all those, in every age, who love the 
appearing of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

lhe caution prefixed to the following lively 
narrative of the convincement of R. J., has long 
operated, as a bar to its publicity, on the mind 

of the proprietor of these manuscripts, by whom 
her memory is most affectionately cherished, and 
her wishes and requests regarded almost as a 
binding law. This feeling of reluctance, al- 
hough not removed, has in some degree given 


It is on my mind to leave a short account of 
my convincement, and the Lord’s gracious deal- 
ings with me, a poor unworthy creature even of 
the least of his mercies and of his ‘Truth, for the 
perusal of some of my best and most intimate 
friends, and desire that to such only it may be 
shown, and that it may not be made any further 
public. 


‘* Begin not to say within yourselves, we have Abraham to our 
Father : for I say unto you that God is able of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham.’’—Luvx«e, iii. 8. 

** Give us help from trouble, for vain is the help of man.” 

I was born in Philadelphia in the 7th month, 
8th day, 1739. My parents’ names were Wil- 
liam and Mary Jones. My father leaving the 
city when I was an infant,* the care of my edu- 
cation, and that of my brother, who was nine 





* William Jones was a coaster—was much absent, 
and died from home. Rebecca did not remember him. 
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years older than myself, devolved on my| pleased; but like many others, I only },...; 
mother, who, by hard labour, keeping a school, } and sought net to learn the way to salt ae 
brought us up reputably, gave us sufficient| sincerity. But, for ever blessed and prais a 
learning, and educated us in the way of the| the great Minister of all ministers, and p,, 
Church of England. of souls, who, in his abundant compassion b, 

Before I was twelve years of age, I often so-| poor creature in the very road that leads ws, 
licited my mother for liberty to go with some of| chambers of death, was graciously pl er 
the neighbours’ children, who were Friends, to | through his handmaid to set my state ani oy», 
their meetings, with which she often complied, | dition open before me, and who enabled je, , 
saying that | was but a child, and not capable of | one of our first-day evening meetings, to oy. 
determining in matters of a religious nature,| so pertinently to my situation, in showing » 
which, indeed, was really so; yet 1 have abun-| consequences of trifling with Divine conyicyion 
dant reason to believe that something of a Divine} and proclaiming God’s love through Chris; y, 
nature was then secretly at work in my tender 


all returning sinners, that I cried out in th bit 

mind, though I knew not by what name to call] terness of my heart, “ Lord, what wilt thou hay. 
it, which, had I given way to it, would have] me to do to be saved?”’ And so effectually was 
preserved me, though but a child, from many | my heart reached, that I was made willing 
things into which I afterwards fell, to the wound-| forsake everything here to obtain peace; yes, 
ing of my poor soul, and making hard work in| my natural life would not have been too gre, 
the cleansing, purifying day, that afterwards | an offering, if it had been required, that | migh; 
powerfully overtook me, and from which I could | have inherited eternal salvation. 
by no means escape. My mother would fre-| Oh, the many days of sorrow and nights of 
quently say, “What do you go to meeting for?” | deep distress that | passed through; how fi. 
I being light and airy, would reply, “I don’t| quently did I ery out, “ Lord, save me or | 
know—but I believe they are a good people,| perish!’’ I almost despaired of finding mercy, 
and I like their way, for there is not so much] for sin not only appeared exceeding sinful, \) 
rising up and sitting down among them as at| my soul’s enemy almost persuaded me that my 
church.’’ And blessed be the God of my life, | sins were of so deep a dye, and so often repea'ed, 
who thus gradually and secretly drew my mind} that I had neglected the day of my visitation, 
toward this people—not only to go to their| and that, though I might, like Esau, seek th 
meetings—but I loved even the sight of an| blessing with tears, I should not obtain it. 
honest Friend. Yet I was at times under the But, forever magnified be the kindness an! 
influence of another spirit; for, though I loved | goodness of the Lord my God, the everlast ng 
this people, and very early saw a beautiful order | Father, he left me not here, though I was in the 
and becoming deportment in their meetings, I] situation described by the Prophet. [1 was 
could not give up my days to lead such a life of | greatly polluted—lay wallowing in the filthiness 
self-denial as the Divine Instructor in my own| of the flesh, without any succour from temporal 
breast at times directed me to. But I loved} connections, and a stranger to the Lord’s family— 
vanity and folly, and to keep unprofitable com- |“ Not washed at all, nor salted at all, but cast 
pany, by which I was led into many evils, and| out as in an open field, void of any enclosure; 
quenched the blessed spirit from time to time—| none eye pitied me, to do any of these things to 
yet not wholly, for oftentimes in the midst of| me.” When the sure Helper passed by, he 
my career, I was favoured with its secret} beheld me in my deplorable situation, cast his 
smitings, and from which it was impossible to| mantle of Divine love over me, and with a most 
flee: and frequently, when in bed or alone, my | powerful voice said, LIVE—yea, he said unto 
heart was made uneasy for the multitude of my | me—LIVE. ; 
transgressions, so that I often promised toamend,| I was again encouraged by the renewal ol 
for I greatly feared to die. But alas! though I} divine favour to enter into solemn covenant with 
made covenant, I soon forgot it, and returned to| that gracious Being against whom I had 80 
the same things for which I had been reproved, | highly rebelled, and whom I had so justly ot 
and thus added sin to rebellion for some time. | fended; and fervent were the breathings o! my 

Yet I kept close to meetings, both first and | soul, that I might be enabled to stick close 1 
week days, when I could get away without my | the terms made in this the day of my humiliation. 
mother’s knowledge, though I knew not why 1] My love to this instrament in the Lor’s 
went, for I liked not their way of preaching, but | hand was very great; and on a certain Um, 
was always best pleased with silent meetings. | being reduced very low in my mind, under the com 

In the year 1754, and in the 16th year of my | sideration of my many and deep transgressio™ 
age, came from old England on a religious visit | I took up my pen and opened a little of my co 
to the churches of Christ in America, Catharine | dition to her, though I was afraid to sign ™) 
Payton, in company with Mary Peisly, from 
Ireland. I was at divers meetings in this city 
with the aforesaid Friend, and heard divers testi- 
monies which she bore, with which I was much 
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name to it. 1 watched an opportunity and slip 
ped it into her hand, just as she was gomg into 
meeting, and in two days after received, per the 
hands of one of her friends, the following & 
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_. which, as it had a blessed effect in en- 

swell, : . ‘ 
ouraging MY mind reverently to confide in the 
jord’s infinite mercy, I here transcribe at large. 

Peradventurs it may revive the hope of some 

dicted soul. 
sliced - Philadelphia, 4th mo. \st, 1755. 

« Dear Child,—I have carefully read thy letter, 
vj, from a tenderness of spirit which I feel 
»ywards thee, conceive much hope that thou wilt 
re well, if thou keep to that Power which has 
visited thee. Which, as it has already appeared 
»s a light to convince thee of sin, will, if thou 
wilt suffer it, destroy it in thy heart. Which 
jispensation being already begun, is the reason 
of that anguish of spirit which thou feelest, 
which will lessen gradually, as thou art assisted 
to overcome. 

«And be not too much discouraged, neither at 
what thou hast committed against the Lord, nor 
st what thou mayest have to suffer for him ; for 
though thy sins may have been as scarlet, he is 
able and willing to make thy heart as snow, 
upon thy sincere repentance and humble walking 
in His fear, and also to give thee strength to do 
whatsoever he commands thee. 

«If thou art willing and obedient for the future, 
thou shalt eat the good of the land in the Lord’s 
time, and, as thou hast already been instructed 
that ‘thou shalt only receive consolation as thou 
art fit for it,’ wait patiently, and let the adminis- 
ration of condemnation be fully perfected,—so 
shall the administration of Light and Peace be 
more clear and strong: which will assuredly 
come upon thee, if thou abidest faithful to that 
Power which has visited thee. 

“Thou desiredst me to explain some portions 
of scripture to thee, which I had to mention, 
which Lam willing todo as far as the mentioning 
of them concerns thy state: which I believe was 
ioawaken watchfulness and care over thy con- 
duct, that thy soul may bring forth the fruits of 
purity and love to God, which will be manifested 
only by thy obedience, and that thou may not 
rest in anything short of the knowledge of his 
power, revealed in thy heart as a refiner and 
teacher, nor place thy happiness in anything 

short of his salvation. 

“I go out of town to-morrow, and not knowing 
thy name by thy letter, know not how to get to 
speak to thee; and have therefore committed the 
care of this to A. Benezet,* who, I believe, will 
use his utmost endeavours to convey it to thee. 

“Farewell; and may the Lord continue to bless 
thee. I conclude, in much haste, thy sympa- 
thizing friend, 

Catuarine Payton. 

“P.S. [ had rather thou kept this to thyself; 
and be sure, be careful how thou tellest thy con- 
dition to such who have no knowledge of it.” 


lee tetas te an renrttaianarenipeieeamttiilaisaeeaaas 


* This letter was not forwarded to her by Anthon 


Benezet, but by another friend, as will be hereafter 
*xplained. W. J. A. 
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On the receipt and reading of this letter my 
heart was melted into great tenderness before 
the Lord, and my mind encouraged to trust in 
his boundless mercy, thus extended to mea poor 
unworthy creature. My resolutions were daily 
strengthened, in remembering that “ at what time 
soever the wicked turneth from his wickedness, 
and doeth that which is lawful and right, he 
shall save his soul alive.” 


(To be continued.) 


From the Non-Slaveholder. 
THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANA- 
GERS OF THE PHILADELPHIA FREE PRO- 
DUCE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
(Concluded from page 533.) 


During the past year, the attention of the 
managers has been given to the subjects in- 
trusted to their care. By the report of the 
committee on manufactures, which is herewith 
submitjed, the quantity and kind of goods manu- 
factured under the patronage of this Association, 
will appear. 

An agent has been employed during several 
months, in examining the condition of the cotton 
and sugar cultivation in several of the south- 
western states. In pursuing this enquiry, he 
has necessarily come frequently in contact with 
the possessors of slaves; yet no serious ob- 
struction has been cast in his way. ‘The pro- 
priety and consistency of our course appear to 
be generally acknowledged. Our agent has fur- 
nished the names of a number of cultivators, in 
some of the northern counties of Mississippi 
and the adjacent parts of ‘Tennessee, by whom 
upwards of two thousand bales of cotton are 
raised and cleared of seed by free labour. Ar- 
rangements for the purchase of this cotton, 
without being blended with the products of 
slave-labour, can be readily made. And if the 
traders in this article would avail themselves of 
the opportunity, and improve the facilities af- 
forded by the information which this agent has 
elicited, the non-slaveholding planters of the 
south would be encouraged to increase their 
cultivation, and to preserve the product of their 
farms from being mixed, in the general market, 
with the results of servile labour. 

Cotton, in the various forms which it has 
assumed, has been so intimately blended with 
the comforts and conveniences of life, that we 
cannot expect, if we could even desire, that its 
use will be abandoned, or greatly diminished. 
We must of course believe, that while an article 
of such apparently indispensable necessity con- 
tinues to be produced chiefly by the labour of 
slaves, our citizens in general will continue to 
use it, without any very critical enquiry into 
the means of supply. And the unavoidable 
| consequence of this state of things, must be that 
the sensibilities of the community will be greatly 
blunted in regard to the evils and injustice of 
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slavery itself. 
circumstance if we could retain the lively con- 
viction of the abominations of slavery, which a 


first acquaintance with the subject, must impress | bility resting upon them, and cantio 
on an uncontaminated mind, while the wealth of | lend their influence in any way, to th 


our merchants and manufacturers, and the com- 
forts of our people are so dependent as they are, 
upon the operations of the system. But if a 
channel was opened through which the same 
advantages could flow, without admixture with 
any other products than those of free and com- 
pensated labour, we can hardly doubt that many 
a torpid conscience (torpid at least in regard to 
the products of slave-labour) would be aroused. 
The hope of success stimulates exertion. And 
a well-settled conviction that every convenience 
and comfort which the drudgery of slaves can 
furnish, could be as fully and cheaply supplied 
through the instrumentality of free labour, would 
probably do more than all the logic of Aristotle, 
towards establishing a belief that slavery is an 
evil too enormous to be innocently sustained. 
The belief that slavery itself is upheld, and its 
iniquity participated, by those who support the 
markets for its products, would probably soon 
follow. 

Our agent, when last heard from, had a pros- 
pect of visiting Arkansas and Texas. We have 
understood that cotton, in considerable quantity, 
is raised by free labour in the former; and we 
hope to find cotton, sugar and rice, similarly cul- 
tivated in the latter. ‘The emigration of German 
settlers into Texas, affords a hope that the cul- 
tivation of the soil by the hands of freemen, will, 
toa considerable extent, supercede, if not eventu- 
ally exclude, the employment of slaves. 

A merchant in New Orleans has hired thirty 
Germans, and proposes to plant one hundred 
acres with sugar cane. 

A Friend in Southampton county, Virginia, 
raised thirty bushels of rice during last year, 
which has been purchased for the free produce 
store in this city. A large quantity of land, on 
which rice may be cultivated to advantage, is 
found in that county ; and there are free coloured 
people there who can be employed to perform 
the necessary labour. Measures have been 
taken to encourage the cultivation of rice on this 
land, and the proceeds will probably be for- 
warded to this place next year. Some other 
products of southern climates are expected, un- 
touched by servile labourers, from that neigh- 
bourhood. A quantity of rice, raised by a 
Friend of Perquimans county, North Carolina, 
has been purchased, and is expected to come to 
hand in a short time. 

Our friends in New York continue to mani- 
fest much interest in the cause of emancipation. 
The affecting subject of slavery oceupied the 
serious consideration of their last Yearly Meet- 
ing; and the conviction that the war in which 
the United States were engaged, was designed 
to extend the area and influence of this un- 


It would indeed be a marvellous | righteous institution, was Particularly dist, 
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Their members were pressingly invited...” 
deep and weighty consideration of the rex, ons) 
ned ep ty 
€ eXtension 
or support of the slave power. — 

A store has been recently opened in the oi. 
of New York, by Lindley M. Hoag and (.,.- 
Wood, in which articles, the produce of j.. 
labour only, are sold. a 

The necessity of endeavouring to abstaip 
the products of slave-labour, in order to maintain 
a consistent testimony against slavery itself. ).. 
arrested the consideration of some of our friends 
in Ohio ; and they are preparing to open a sto: 
in which free produce only shall be kept, 

The manufacturers of England have hither 
been the most extensive purchasers of Amerieay 
cotton, and consequently among the most ¢(. 
ficient supporters of American slavery ; but i), 
people of that country have been recep:) 
aroused by the eloquence of George Thompson, 
to a renewed consideration of their responsi. 
bility, in thus giving encouragement and suppor: 
to a system which their government and peop) 
have united in discarding. 

This extraordinary man, who a few years 
ago produced such an excitement among a evr- 
tain class of our citizens, by his eloquent end 
thrilling denunciations of slavery, has been, 
within a few months, elected a member of pur- 
liament. Previous to this event, but subse- 
quent to his leaving America, he paid a visit to 
the British possessions in India; and now in 
his legislative capacity, purposes to make it 2 
principal object of attention, to draw, from that 
prolific and extensive country, the supplies o! 
cotton which have thus far been obtained from 
the United States. And in this effort he is not 
by any means a solitary labourer. A number 
of his philanthropic countrymen, among whom 
we find several valuable members of our re- 
ligious sociefy, have embarked their talents ani 
energies in the same cause. By their united 
exertions, the incidents, the nature, and evils of 
slavery, and the means by which it is supported, 
have been fully exposed; and _ the attention o! 
no inconsiderable portion of the people of Eng- 
land directed to a traffic, the foundations 0! 
which are not laid in the blood of their fellow 
men. 

What the result of the experiment may be, 
time only can determine. Neither is it our 
business, as members of this association, to en- 
quire what benefits the people of India may 
derive from the opening of this market; but we 
know tbat one, if not the principal moral moive 
for thus changing the channel of commere 
would be removed, if the cotton of the Unite 
States could be cultivated exclusively by !"°* 
men; and we also know, that its transportatie® 
across the Atlantic could be effected at muct 
less cost and danger, than its importation lrom 
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opposite hemisphere. Hence we may 

asonably infer, that every successful effort to 

-<titute free for slave-labour in the production 

«hig valuable commodity, is doing something 
neands preserving the commercial connection 
wween the United States and our mother 
oogtry. And we may observe, that in pro- 
“tign as nations are made and continued de- 
‘endent upon each other for the needful supplies, 
‘i be their anxiety to preserve the relations of 
vere. Thus the labours of this Association 
ve incidentally aimed at the evils of war as 
well as of slavery. 

There is probably at this time no essential 
jiference of opinion as to the object for which 
the aggressive war upon our sister republic was 
waved; and there can be no doubt that a strenu- 
ous effort is now likely to be made, to open a 
new area for the extension of slavery. ‘The 
apathy with which the encroachments of the 
sveholding interests have been suffered, can 
scarcely be explained upon any other principle 
than the benumbing influence of an intimate 
commercial connection with the masters of 
aves, and the habitual use of the products de- 
rived from their unrequited toil. 

When we take into view the admitted and 
undeniable fact, that most of the great move- 
ments of the community are impelled by real or 
imaginary interests; and that every system, 
however objectionable, which has been once 
firmly established, will enlist the prejudices as 
well as interests of great numbers in its support; 
that the institution of slavery, like every other 
system Of labour, depends upon a demand for 
i's products; we can scarcely arrive at any other 
conclusion, than that while a market is open 
where the productions of servile toil find a ready 
sale, and particularly while that market is sup- 
ported by men of the highest respectability, 
there will be slaves to supply it; and so long as 
there continues to be a pressing demand for 
slaves, that demand will produce a supply. 

Henee we may derive encouragement to 
pursue the object for which we have associated, 
confidently believing that however slow our 
progress may apparently be, yet resting upon 
praciples which are fixed and immutable, the 
result must eventually be such as every philan- 

“iropist would ardently desire. : 

; And when we deliberately examine the ad- 

ees frequently issued by various departments 
o! our religious society in relation to slavery 
and the slave-trade, and trace these to the prin- 
ciples on which they are founded, we are en- 
couraged to hope that its members will not fail 
‘0 maintain the position which we have hereto- 
ne occupied. Our society has been univer- 
sally admitted to the advanced post in the pro- 
cress of emancipation. This has been princi- 
pally owing to the faithful exertions of enlight- 
eed individuals, If that position is still to be 
“sintained, we apprehend a further advance is 





now demanded. Can our day furnish a Wool- 
man or a Benezet to lead the way? We contfi- 
dently trust that their mantle has not fallen neg- 
lected to the ground, but will yet be the covering 
of thousands. And if we cannot now point to 
their equals, we muy reasonably hope that the 
defects of individual efficiency may be compen- 
sated by the force of numbers. 
SamvueEt Ruoaps, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, 3d mo. 17th, 1848. 





A TESTIMONY 


Of Grace Church Street Monthly Meeting, 
London, concerning WiLu1aM ALLEN. 


(Concluded from page 531.) 


In the year 1823 he was again introduced 
into the depths of sorrow, by the decease of his 
tenderly beloved and only child; yet he was re- 
markably sustained by an Almighty Power, and 
when his spirit was ready to faint within him, 
he was enabled to say, “ The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” ‘This sore bereavement was not 
permitted to check the flowing of that stream of 
divine love, which embraced in its course the 
whole family of man. In the school of affliction 
he was stimulated to greater diligence in the oc- 
cupation of the talents committed to his trust. 
Various and important were the objects for 
which, from early life, he felt himself called upon 
actively to use them. One of the most promi- 
nent of these was the religious and liberal educa- 
tion of our youth, many of whom shared the 
privilege of his fatherly and disinterested efforts 
to promote their improvement. His exertions 
in the important work of early instruction were, 
however, not limited to our own Society, but 
extended to the children of the poor of every 
clime, and of every colour; and, in order to 
spread, universally, the blessings of an education 
based on sound Christian principles, he became 
one of the founders of the British and Foreign 
School Society, an institution to which he con- 
scientiously devoted much of his energies to the 
close of his active life. He was an early and 
zealous advocate for the promotion of universal 
peace, and was deeply affected by the sufferings 
of the enslaved Africans ; labouring, for upwards 
of fifty years, to promote their liberation from 
cruel bondage. He was frequently concerned 
to impress on the minds of persons employed 
in the administration of government, the great 
principles of righteousness and mercy, in refer- 
ence to such as had transgressed the laws of their 
country. ‘The circulation of the Holy Serip- 
tures throughout the world, was an object which 
lay near his heart; he was also instrumental in 
the wide distribution of religious publications, 
particularly such as tended to spread a knowledge 
of the principles of our Christian profession ; 
having found, by experience, that in their practi- 
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cal working, they are eminently calculated to 
promote “ Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will toward men.” 

He was often acceptably engaged in religious 
service in England, both by appointments of the 
Yearly Meeting, and with certificates from this 
Monthly Meeting, and was several times in Ire- 
land, where he once paid a general visit. 

In 1827 he was united in marriage to Grizell 
Birkbeck, whom he survived. In the years 
1832 and 1833 he again joined his beloved friend 
Stephen Grellet, in an extensive journey on the 
Continent of Europe. ‘They visited some places 
in Holland, several of the states of Germany, 
and parts of Hungary, France, and Spain. Some 
of the meetings for worship were very memora- 
ble seasons, the effects of which have since been 
feelingly acknowledged. ‘Though the public 
profession of the religion of Spain did not admit 
of this line of service there, yet they found 
many opportunities of spreading the truth. They 
obtained access to the public institutions by 
means of a special permission from the govern- 
ment, and when they had finished their labours 
in Madrid, they stated the result of their obser- 
vations in a memorial to the King, which he 
cordially received. 

In the year 1840 our beloved friend, although 
sensible of the infirmities of advanced age, felt 
drawn, in the love of the gospel, once more to 
visit, as he expressed it, the brethren in some 
parts of the European Continent: and he in- 
formed our Monthly Meeting that he had a pros- 
pect of travelling with his dear sister in the truth, 
Elizabeth Joseph Fry, who was liberated for a 
similar service. His concern was feelingly 
united with, and with his companion, and her 
brother Samuel Gurney, he proceeded through 
Belgium and Holland to Germany. They 
visited the Friends at Minden and Pyrmont, and 
thence went on to Hanover, and various places 
in Prussia, labouring diligently in the work to 
which they felt themselves called. Meetings 
for worship were appointed, at their request, in 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Hanover, Berlin, and 
Dusseldorf, all of which were numerously attend- 
ed, and, as well as those held in smaller places, 
were, in a remarkable degree, times of solemnity 
and edification. In reference to some of them 
our dear friend remarks: “ ‘The blessed power 
of truth reigned over all.”” He returned to Eng- 
land to attend the Yearly Meeting, and was 
afterwards enabled to perform the remaining 
service which he believed was required of him, 
in France, Germany, and Switzerland. Re- 
specting this journey, he says: * The tribute of 
thanksgiving and praise was, from time to time, 
offered to Him to whom alone is the glory.” It 
was not only by visits to the various countries 
of Europe that he sought to promote the best 
interests of man; he maintained also an exten- 
sive correspondence with religious persons, 
through the instrumentality of some of whom he 


was enabled to minister to the 
spiritual wants of many, 

The weightiness of our dear friend ., 
was felt in our religious assemblies: }, ,. 
ently waited for divine help, and was cs. 
not to utter words without the fresh Putting 
forth of the good Shepherd. His engaeun,... 
in the ministry were peculiarly attended win 
the unction of heavenly love; they Were j ua 
ed by great simplicity, and a fervent desire yi. 
all might be attracted to the fountain of ys. 
and be made experimental partakers of thy ».. 
freshing which comes from the presence of th, 
Lord. He was often led to dwel] upon th 
spiritual nature of true worship, and of th» 
“baptism which now saveth ;” and he w» 
frequently concerned to bear testimony to the 
infinite value of the propitiatory sacrifice of th, 
Lord Jesus, dwelling on the redemption that 
was thereby purchased for fallen man, and oy 
the consolation to be derived from the applica. 
tion of this doctrine. The preservation of the 
youth amongst us, and their establishment jy 
the truth as it is in Jesus, were especially the 
objects of hisfervent concern ; and he frequent. 
ly and affectionately exhorted them to attend 
the monitions of the Holy Spirit, and to yield 
obedience to all that was manifested to be con- 
sistent with the divine will. 

He was a man of prayer, and in his private 
retirements, often poured forth his spirit ; 
earnest supplications at the throne of grace. 
So great was his sense of the awfulness of pu'- 
licly calling on the name of the Lord, in th 
congregations of the people, that when he ven- 
tured on this solemn engagement, he manifested 
much holy fear and brokenness of spirit, and 4 
baptizing power was often sensibly felt to ac- 
company the offering. 

In the latter years of his life, he passed a 
considerable portion of his time at his residence, 
near the village of Lindfield, in Sussex, wher 
he had established schools of industry, and pur- 
sued many plans for improving the condition 
of the labouring population. During his stay 
at this place, in the autumn of 1842, he had a 
serious illness, from the effects of which he 
never entirely recovered: his mental facuities 
had lost their vigour, and he was under the ne 
cessity of withdrawing from many of those avon 
cations, in which he had been long and usefu!'y 
engaged. But under this trial, he gratefully 
recognized the care of his gracious Lord, and in 
a letter to a friend, dated 17th of 10th mo.,™ 
says, “I believe this illness is sent in mercy 10 
me, to wean me more and more from all things 
below, and to make me look more steadily ” 
the end of time.” He was, however, permil'« 
so far to recover as to be able to return to Stoke 
Newington, and generally to unite with hi 
friends in their religious meetings, a priv!" 
which he greatly prized. He was still some 
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-jearness, and his spirit was, in a remarkable 


ree, clothed with love. Under an humbling 
ase of his own unworthiness, he was fre- 
~ ently led to speak with gratitude of his hopes 
. mercy, through the atoning sacrifice of Christ 
his Saviour. Though at times under much de- 
ossion, from the sinking of nature, he said 
those feelings were only bodily, and that he felt 
- condemnation. The calm sweetness of his 
nirit did indeed testify that his mind was stayed 
on God. He had, for some time, expressed his 
polief that his day’s work was nearly done, but 
he could not say he had a wish, as to whether 
his time here were longer or shorter. Thus 
repared, with his loins girded about and his 
lizht burning, he peacefully waited for the 
summons of his Lord. Only the day previous 
to his last seizure, which was during his stay at 
Lindfield, he observed how particularly com- 
fortable he had been for the last few days. 


In the course of this illness, which was nearly 
ofeleven weeks’ continuance, he was remarkably 
preserved in patience, and though, in the great 
prostration of the bodily powers, the mental 
also participated, yet his religious sensibility 
was lively, and his love flowed towards all 
around him, as well as to his absent friends. In 
sending a message to one of them, he said, 
«Tell him though I cannot now do much for 
the cause, I dearly love those who love the 
cause.” The Scriptures were frequently read 
to him at his own request, as well as other reli- 
rious books, and on these occasions he evinced 
great tenderness of spirit. When hearing, 
with interest, an account of some of our early 
Friends, he remarked, that he often felt com- 
forted in the hope of being one day united to all 
those worthies for ever: he afterwards added 
with tears, “O! how often I think with com- 
fort of those gracious words of the Saviour, 
‘That they may be with me, where I am;’ ” 
and in alluding to the passage, “I in them, and 
thou in me,” he said it was a precious thing to 
be one in Christ. He desired that some young 
persons, in whom he felt much interest, might 
be told that he had been sustained in this ill- 
ness beyond what he could have expected, that 
“nothing but a sense of the Lord’s presence 
could support at such atime,” but, he added, 
“The Lord never will forsake those who. trust 
in Him—He never will.” He said it was a 
trying time, but all must come to it; flesh and 
heart failed, but he again repeated his assurance 
that the Lord never would forsake those who 
trustedin Him. When sending another message 
of affection to an absent friend, he remarked, 
that there was no happiness but in the path of 
duty. His mind, when capable of reflection, 

seemed steadily turned towards heavenly things, 
and short ejaculations of “O Lord! dear Lord!” 
continued, when nature was almost exhausted. 
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ged in the ministry with weight and | In the near approach of dissolution his appear- 


ance indicated a heavenly serenity: his hands 
were raised in the attitude of prayer, and then 
tranquilly rested on his bosom, as the redeemed 
spirit was gently released from its earthly tene- 
ment. At that solemn perioda holy calm per- 
vaded the chamber, and the consoling belief was 
granted that, through the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, he had entered into the joy of his Lord. 

He died at Lindfield, on the 30th of 12th 
mo., 1843, and his remains were interred on the 
6th of Ist mo., 1844, at Stoke Newington, after 
a large and solemn meeting, held on the occa- 
sion. He was seventy-three years of age, a 
minister about twenty-five years. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN ITALY. 


A correspondent of the New York Evangelist, 
writing from Marseilles, says : 

“The Waldenses are now, by published de- 
cree, admitted to all the privileges of the Catho- 
lic subjects of Sardinia. As the ‘ freedom of the 
press’ has been guarantied by the late plan of 
the Constitution, we shall soon test the force 
and spirit of the article on that subject, by a de- 
posit of Bibles at the custom-house. 

“The Italian papers are assuming an altogether 
new face. ‘They give us articles pro and con 
upon the great religious questions of the day— 
liberty of conscience and freedom of worship. 
Cardinal Lambruschini is conducting a contro- 
versy with a bold writer in a gazette of Flo- 
rence. ‘The Cardinal is mtolerant enough to 
gain immortal honour in ‘the Church ;’ but he 
writes mildly, and allows that ‘there may be 
different and even hostile opinions upon this 
question (the freedom of worship) among equally 
good men.’ It is a cheering day for the cause 
of truth, when cardinals are willing to enter the 
arena of free public discussion. In Sicily, too, 
we see the development of a new spirit upon the 
matter of religion. In the last number of one of 
the Sicilian journals, there is a spirited appeal 
for toleration. ‘Religion,’ says the writer, 
‘ought not to remain the slave and dependent of 
the caprice of the local Ministry, or of govern- 
ment; for religion, thus degraded and metamor- 
phosed in the hands of power, as a means of go- 
vernment, no longer retains moral force, as ex- 
perience proves, either for assisting the govern- 
ment, or for conducting the people into true mo- 
rality and true civilization.’ Well said for a 
Sicilian.” 


CONSUMPTION. 


Sir James Clark, physician to the queen, 
enumerates, as the exciting causes of consump- 
tion, “long confinement in close, ill-ventilated 
rooms, whether nurseries, school-rooms, or 
manufactories ;"’ he also says, “If an infant, 
born in perfect health, and of the healthiest 
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parents, be kept in close rooms, in which free 
ventilation and cleanliness are neglected, a few 
months will often suffice to induce tuberculous 
cachexia’’—the beginning of consumption. 
Persons engaged in eonfined close rooms, or 
workshops, are the chief sufferers from consump- 
tion: thus, of the 233 tailors who died in one 
district in London, in 1839, 123 died of diseases 
of the lungs, of whom ninety-two died of con- 
sumption. Of fifty-two milliners, dying in the 
same year, thirty-three died from disease of the 
lungs, of whom twenty-eight died from consump- 
tion. Dr. Guy reports, that in a close printers’ 
room, he found seventeen men at work, of whom 
three had spitting of blood, two had affections of 
the lungs, and five had constant and severe colds. 
After reading these sad facts, who can deny that 
the chief cause of consumption is the respiration 
of bad air ?—Ventilation Illustrated. 


she had embraced, was naturally Siew: a 
some degree of apprehension. That she Was he . os 
fully aware of the necessity of a constam .... : 
upon her motives of action, as well as i : ze A 
actions themselves, must be obvious to t) 4 a. mo 
examine her diary. ~ wer 
But if we would form a just estimate of hu... ne 
racter, we must consider not merely the ya: 
her engagements, and the structure of } 
but the circumstances with which she was «. 
rounded. ae M 
It is readily perceived that the unusually },. 
nevolent cast of her intellect led her to view ». 
favourable side of the characters of her associa: oo 
that her habitual disposition to be pleased wi, 
others, induced her to seek for points in the so». 
ments and actions of her friends which she eo» : 
approve or excuse, rather than to detect ¢) 
errors. Yet this liberality in regard to the op; 
and practice of others, was quite compatible with 
a full conviction of the importance to herself » 
the testimonies into the observance of which the 
consistent professors of her own religious sociey) 
are led. 
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We have introduced into the present number the 
first portion of a series of extracts from the auto- 
biography of a Friend, who was well known to her 
cotemporaries as one of the most valuable and 
highly gifted members and ministers of the society 
to which she belonged. Though the compilation 
will no doubt in a great measure consist of the re- 
lation of facts which came under the notice of the 
writer, and of the religious exercises through 
which she passed, it may be fairly presumed that 
nothing which was moulded by such a mind as 
hers is well known to have been, and judged 
worthy of being placed on record, will prove either 
uninteresting or uninstructive to our readers. 
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Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House 

Orange street, on Fourth day, the 10th 
Horatio C. Woop to AsrealL, daughter of W 
Evans, all of this city. 
, At Friends’ Meeting House on Arch street, 
on Fifth day, the 11th inst., Naruanter H. Brows, 
formerly of New Hampshire, to Resecca hits, 
daughter of the late Thomas Kite, of this city. 


" 
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Drep,—In Vassalboro, Maine, on First day mom- 
ing, the 23d ult. Ricuarp SuHernerp, in the 66h 
year of his age. He was an honest-hearted treud, 
and member of Vassalboro Monthly Meeting 

——, Near Salem, N. J., after a short illness, on 
Fifth day, the 4th inst., Mantua Apport, for many 
years a useful member of that meeting. 

, At the residence of his mother, near 
Downingtown, Chester Co., Pa., on the 4th inst, 
Grorce Asuprines, in the 34th year of his age. 

, Very suddenly, on the 7th inst., at ber 
residence in Mount Holly, N. J., Purse Ossoays, 
a member of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 

She was of a retiring and unassuming disposition, 
and much attached to the cause of Truth; and 
whilst a solemn admonition is afforded by her !0- 
stantaneous removal out of time, the line ol |e 
poet is believed to be applicable : 


** How many fall as sudden, not as safe,” 





Our correspondent, U. M., having in conformity 
with the intimation on our 22d page recommenced 
his review of the Life of Elizabeth Fry, we have 
inserted in the present number the first part of his 
essay, the conclusion being designed to appear at 
a future time. As this remarkable woman oc- 
cupied a position among the conspicuous philan- 
thropists of her day, such as probably no one of 
her sex ever did before, and perhaps effected 
greater meliorations in the condition of the most 
degraded classes of society than could in any 
former instance be traced to the exertious of an 
individual, the narrative of her life must be read 
with a degree of interest which few biographies 
are capable of exciting. As she also occupied the 











«“ Resolved, That no nation has a right to hold 
another nation or people in subjection, nor 
pose upon it laws and institutions of government 
against its consent.”’ 

This was one of the resolutions passed una- 
nimously by the late meeting held at W ashing: 
ton city for the expression of sympathy with 
France. A copy of it was sent to the Frencit 


responsible station of an acknowledged minister 
in the Society of Friends, the frequentand familiar 
intercourse into which she was led by her philan- 
thropic labours with persons whose religious opin- 
ions and practices differed widely from those which 





»oublic. 
ose Republic ? 

4nd what would the people of the South say of 
‘if we should pass this resolution, verbatum et 
iteralim, in one of our northern cities, and circulate 


; among their slaves ? 





For Friends’ Review. 


Memoir of the Life of Exizasetu Fry, with 
extracts from her Letters and Journal. 
Edited by two of her daughters. In two 
volumes, 8vo. Vol. 2. Philadelphia: J. W. 
Moore, 193 Chesnut street. 


Our readers will recollect, that in the first and 
second numbers of the Review, a notice appear- 
ed of the first volume of this work, and a promise 
was given, that when the second should be pub- 
lished, it also would claim attention. In the 
96th number, this publication was announced, 
and the earliest opportunity in our power is em- 
braced to redeem the promise above referred to. 

When we look into the lives of eminent indi- 
viduals, whose course may have been out of the 
usual line, if we would form a proper estimate 
of them, we should endeavour rightly to under- 
stand their motives.and springs of action, and 
thus be enabled properly to appreciate their real 
characters. 

The life of Elizabeth Fry was marked by 
much that was peculiar to herself. Educated 
in fashionable life, with the indulgencies of 
wealth at her command, and associated with 
those who moved in the highest circles of 
society, she yet felt, at an early period, that it 
was right for her to forego enjoyments of this 
nature, and to endeavour to place her dependence 
upon something of a far less perishable charac- 
ter than the mere gratifications of sense, or the 
applause of men. It pleased Divine Providence 
to bestow upon her a noble and a generous na- 
ture. And when she was led to make the en- 
quiry, what she should do to be saved? and her 
soul was mercifully visited with the day-spring 
irom on high, and she yielded her heart to the 
sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit, it be- 
came still more abundanily enlarged with desires 
for the welfare of all, both spiritually and tempo- 

rally, and those natural endowments which so 
conspicuously shone in her character, being dis- 
ciplined in the school, and brought into subjec- 
tion under the yoke of Christ, were made largely 
lasirumental for the good of others, and in- 
troduced her into a breadth of service, to which 
few of her sex have been called. Her heart 
aa childhood yearned to alleviate suffering 
a ~ she found it, and being, through the 
‘aa of the Spirit, enabled in some mea- 
a - ae the value of an immortal soul, 
of a ~s e deeply sensible of the importance 

calling, and was often led to supplicate 
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Why not a copy sent also to the fervently for ability to labourin obedience to the 





will of her Divine Master. 

It may not be amiss in this place, to ask the 
reader to refer to, and bear in mind, the closing 
remarks, on the 22d page of the second number 
of the Review. ‘The open, unsuspecting and 
ingenuous character of Elizabeth Fry, made it 
natural that she should, in her private journal, 
very freely and unreservedly express her feel- 
ings and her doubts in relation to passing inci- 
dents of the day, or to the peculiar and multi- 
plied trials which from time to time were per- 
mitted to press upon her. Under this pressure, 
and circumstances as they existed around her, it 
does not appear to the writer at all remarkable 
that she should sometimes have written unadvi- 
sedly, and have recorded feelings and doubts, 
which, if entertained, had far better been sup- 
pressed. There are passages in the volume 
before us, as well as in the first, which we deci- 
dedly object to, and it must be regretted that they 
were ever written. It is also to be regretted 
that they were permitted to appear in print. 
Judicious pruning, would, we are satisfied, have 
done more ample justice to the cause of ‘Truth, 
and to the sterling worth of this extraordinary 
woman. It is not our object to particularise any 
of the objectionable passages to which reference 
has been made. It would afford no gratification, 
nor lead to the discharge of any duty, to bring 
into prominent notice errors of judgment, or to 
endeavour to cast a shade over the religious cha- 
racter of Elizabeth Fry, by labouring to prove 
that she was not infallible. It is the wish of the 
writer to present her to his readers, as she has 
appeared to himself—a woman of extraordinary 
powers—remarkably qualified and gifted for the 
labours whereunto she was called—impressed 
with such a conviction of her infirmities, as con- 
tinually to feel the necessity of relying solely 
upon Divine support, and illustrating in her daily 
walk the adaptation of Christianity to a full and 
perfect development of the highest attributes of 
our nature. We would adduce her career in 
confirmation of the sentiment long entertained, 
that true greatness—true dignity—the highest 
possible point of human attainment—can only 
be accessible to the truly baptized, humble and 
devoted Christian. 

Would that it were in our power sufficiently 
to impress upon the minds of all, but more par- 
ticularly of those who are preparing to enter 
upon the responsible duties of life, the important 
fact, that he who would most effectively bring 
into operation every power and energy of his 
mind, must do it, and continually move under 
the influence and guidance of the Spirit of 
Christ. ‘To be great, is to be good; man can- 
not possibly act under any influences, so per~ 
fectly adapted to the employment of all his 
faculties, as are those of Christianity: and the 
writer trusts that, without exposing himself to a 
charge of sectarianism, he may declare his con- 
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viction, that there is no more thorough exempli- 
fication of Christian doctrines and practice, than 
genuine Quakerism; and by genuine Quakerism 
is meant, that which George Fox, William Penn, 
Robert Barclay, ‘Thomas Story, John Wool- 
man, and William Allen, died in the profession of. 

In common with those who are born of mem- 
bers, Elizabeth Fry had a birthright in the 
Religious Society of Friends, yet the deep interest 
she manifested in its welfare, arose from a con- 
viction of the soundness of its doctrines, and the 
importance of its ‘Testimonies; and when it 
pleased the great Head of the church to bestow 
upon her a precious gift in the ministry of His 
Word, and to enlarge her experience in Christian 
doctrine, her views of Christian philanthropy 
were still more expanded, and her eye was 
opened to discern, to some extent, the breadth of 
that field, and the magnitude of that labour, into 
which she believed her Lord and Master was 
calling her. 

To suppose that her path through life would 
be one in which there were no trials, were to 
forget the declaration of Eliphaz of old, who had 
discovered, that as the sparks fly upward, man 
is born to trouble ; to suppose that the largeness 
of the gifts with which she was entrusted, or 
that the extraordinary beauty of the graces with 
which she was adorned, growing out of a good 
stewardship of the manifold grace of God, would 
exempt her from affliction, were to overlook the 
experience of every devoted Christian, who is 
often reminded that whomsoever the Lord loveth, 
he chasteneth, and remembereth for his consola- 
tion, that our Saviour himself was a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief. “Sorrow upon 
sorrow,’ she writes on one occasion, concluding 
with the prayer that the Lord would sustain her, 
and keep his “ unworthy and poor sick servant 
in this time of unutterable trial. Keep me,’ 
says she, “sound in faith, and clear in mind.” 
In the early part of 1827,in company with 
her brother, Joseph John Gurney, and her hus- 
band’s sister, Elizabeth Fry, who was also a 
highly valued minister, she left home with the 
approbation and unity of her Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings, to pay a Religious visit to 
Friends in Ireland, and also to the prisons in 
that country. Discouragements of various kinds, 
though she had the near sympathy of her 
beloved friends, attended her setting out on this 
journey. Some of her children were unable to 
comprehend how such a service could be con- 
sistent with a proper discharge of other duties, 
which they believed lay nearer home, and they 
were, of course, not likely, with such views, to 
lighten the burthen which rested upon their 
mother’s spirit, or to aid her in relieving herself 
of it. “What am I,” says she, at home or 
abroad, unless my Lord be with me to bless my 
labours? therefore, I can only seek to be 
altogether passive before Him, praying that He 
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cerning me, and carry on his own work in. 


to his own praise.” “ Grant, O Lord l pe 
thee, a little help, that whatever thy ania : 
servant does, in word or deed, may he ies ] 
in the name, so through the power, of (hyp. 

Saviour.” ‘This journey was performed hy 

travellers in much unity of spirit, and sin)... 
of exercise. ‘They visited not only the yyee:, 
of Friends in Ireland, but the prisons, jy)... 
asylums and infirmaries, mingling oce: 


43)0nally 


with the poor and destitute in their ¢) a 
where they could obtain neither « eres ws 
bacon,” round a turf fire,on a mud floor, g jy, 
in the top for a chimney, and a little dirty straw 
on the floor for the inmates * to sleep,” as they 
expressed it, “ up and down in theroom.” ‘Ty; 
sick and the sorrowful were sympathized wi) 
and comforted. Among the great, the good ay¢ 


. id 
the influential, they found, in a very remark,)| 


ie 
manner, that a door was open for their labours: 
and Elizabeth Fry appears constantly to have 
endeavoured “to seek for help from above, and {or 
a quiet mind,” and she expresses her desire tha 
these apportunities might not be lost upon those 
among whom their lot was cast. Some of her 
friends, it would appear, were apprehensive that 
her course in this journey was of such a charae. 
ter, as judging from outward appearances, might 
lead to an improper exaltation of the creature, 
and to a cherishing of the tempia ion to believe 
that her own arm had wrought it; but, she re 
marks, “ a deep conviction of my own unworthi- 
ness and infirmity, was so living with me, tha 
these things were more likely to cast me inio 
the deep, than raise me up on high.” During 
an illness with which she was seized in Ireland, 
she writes, “I never remember to have known 
a more painful time; tried without—distressed 
within; feeling such fears lest my own faith 
should fail.”’ However, “1 had most sweet 
peace afterwards; my beloved Saviour arose 
with healing in his wings, delivered me from my 
fears, poured balm into my wounds, and granted 
me such a sense of having obtained reconeti 
tion with my God, as [ can hardly describe.” 
The visit was concluded to her “relief, peace 
and satisfaction. The Yearly Meeting at [ul- 
lin, crowning all, as to our ministerial services 
in our own Society.” 
‘Under date of 3d mo. 27, 1828, we find the 
following entry: “On Second day I attended 
the Select Quarterly Meeting, How striking 
me, and how humbling: here am I, that used 
to be one of the last, least, and lowest in this 
Quarterly Meeting, nuw obliged to be one ol the 
foremost members in the meeting for Discipline: 
partly from so many vacant places being now 
left among us—partly from my long exper! . 
of its ways, and many years in its service; an 
last of all, truly, deeply, unworthy as I a0, 
because it has pleased a kind Providence to gra 
me the unity of my beloved friends, and thus ® 


a 


would, in His mercy, make known his will con-!raise me up. My spirit, notwithstanding ™y 
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nary migrations of what he terms “a class of 


within me, in earnest cravings to be washed, re- | animals, in which the modes of proceeding, and 


sewed, and more fitted for my Master’s service.” 
“After attending the Annual Meeting of the 
«British Ladies’ Society for promoting the Re- 
formation of Female Prisoners,”’* in which she 
pit called upon to bear a prominent part, her 
uheart being so full of interest on the subject,” 
sod her “head so full of matter,’ she says “I 
may set my seal to this—that public services 
ore fearful services, and none but those engaged 





the motives which lead to them, are so obscure 
as to preclude any attempt at explanation.” 
Many of the proceedings and motives of insects 
are doubtless obscure ; but far more are so clearly 
expressed that “ he who runs may read.” Some 
insects, for example, under the impulse of pro- 
viding for that offspring which the parents are 
never to behold, after constructing a suitable 
habitation in which to deposit their eggs, with 
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in them, know how much they are spared who | an admirable instinct are actually at great pains 
do good privately. Still, if the Master calls us| to furnish the larder with such food as the 
into public duties, itis notonly well but honoura- | young one will stand in need of on its exclusion 


ble; and in them much more good is accomplish- 
ed, because somany areconcerned : still I would 
have no one seek for them, but if rightly brought 
into them, preservation will, I believe, be granted. 
A watehful, humble spirit is called for ; one that 
is not exalted by the undue approbation of fellow 
mortals, nor too much cast down by disapproba- 
tion or evil reports. ‘There must also be a will- 
insness to commit all these works to Him, who 
ean prosper them or not, according to his own 
good pleasure.” 

Thus we find this dear friend endeavouring to 
«follow, and not force Providence,”’ as Cecil has 
somewhere recommended, and “ to avail herself 
of the openings,’ as she was accustomed to term 
it: ever careful to bear in mind, that however 
ndustriously and zealously she might labour, 
either in her own Religious Society, or among 


others, for the promotion of philanthropic objects | 


very dear to her heart, it was the Lord only who 
could bless her endeavours with an increase, and 
crown them with success. U. M. 


(To be continued. ) 





From the Westminster Review. 
ANIMAL INSTINCTS. 
(Continued from page 542.) 


Insects furnish some of the most striking in- 
stances of instinct that can be found in the 
whole animal kingdom; though Mr. Couch 
somewhat unaccountably dismisses them by 
merely quoting a few descriptions of extraordi- 





*This Society was formed about the year 1822, and 
owed its institution mainly to the suggestions and efforts 
of Elizabeth Fry, who remarks, that “if it had not 
peased.a kind Providence to lead me into some other 
services, and in his tender mercy to bless me in them, 
I think there would at times have been great danger 
of my being pressed down out of measure by home 
cares.” The principal object of the Society was to 
formacentral point of communication between the 


humerous associations labouring for the benefit of 


— prisoners 
old 


the 


in different parts of England, and 
ing an extensive correspondence with persons on 
. > fe in subjects of a similar nature. 
a y females of distinguished character and rank, were 

listed in its service, and its influence was felt and 
acknowledged, not only in Great Britain, but in other 
a oo where the true object of judicial punishment 

ginning to be better understood. 





from the egg, and so placed as to be readily 
accessible the moment it is required. Nor is 
the nature of this food less a proof of instinct 
than the fact of its being stored up: in some 
cases it is of a vegetable nature; in others, a 
living caterpillar, belonging to some other 
species, is seized by the parent insect, rendered 
insensible, but not killed, (which would defeat 
the object,) by a puncture from the sting of its 
captor, and conveyed to the nest wherein the 
egg is to be deposited. Every one has observed 
the caterpillar of the common cabbage butterfly 
apparently brooding upon a heap of yellow 
This afferds a beautiful illustration of 
instinct on the part of a small black fly which 
deposits its eggs within the body of a living 
| caterpillar. The young grubs, when evolved 
‘from the egg, feed upon the internal tissues of 


» . 
t wos, 


| their victim, instinctively avoiding, however, 
|to attack any vital part, since the premature 
death of the caterpillar would ensure their own 
destruction. At length the time approaches for 
the parasites to take upon themselves a new 
condition of insect life, namely, that which 
immediately precedes their perfect winged con- 
dition; at the same period, the caterpillar in- 
fested by them instinctively seeks out some 
spot wherein it also may pass through the cor- 
responding state of inactivity, preliminary to 
its appearance as a winged denizen of the air. 
No sooner, however, has it attached itself, than 
the grubs contained in,jts body make their exit 
through the skin; each spins its own little 
cocoon of yellow silk, wherein to await its final 
change. These cocoons are collected together 
beneath the body of the caterpillar, which, 
being now in too exhausted a condition to pass 
into the chrysalis state, speedily dies, while, 
after a short period, the parasites break from 
their cocoons and become perfect insects, in 
their turn seeking for new victims. 

Whoever has paid attention to the manners 
of insects, will be at no loss to understand many 
of their “ modes of proceeding” or “ the motives 
which lead to them.” The intention of the 
silken cord by which the caterpillar of many 
butterflies secures itself to a perpendicular wall 
previously to becoming a chrysalis, cannot be 
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misunderstood. Nor can we fail to understand | 
the intention of the coat of armour formed | 
around itself of small stones, shells, or bits of 
sticks, by the larva of the Phryganea: the use 
of the paper manufactured by the wasp; of the 
waxen cells and store of honey provided by the 
bee; of the covering of down stripped from its 
own body by the female of the gipsy moth, 
with which its mass of eggs is protected from 
the severity of winter; these are all equally 
easy of comprehension: and no one at all ac- 
quainted with these interesting creatures and 
their habits will venture to deny them the pos- 
session of instinct, nor, in some cases, of a cer- 
tain amount of reason either. For, as Mr. 
Couch in the main accurately observes, though 
with a slight confusion of terms at the outset, 

“‘ The simplest instinct will vary its proceed- 
ings according to circumstances; and the small- 
est glimmering of reason will direct it to modify 
these proceedings according to situation, and as 
they may best lead to the desired result. In 
many creatures of the land this variation is of 
common occurrence, and is not only directed 
according to a change of circumstances, but 
sometimes seems to be under no better influence 
than caprice. The daubers, a genus of North 
American wasps, to save themselves the labour 
of building a cell, have been known to make 
use of a small bottle, closing the orifice with 
clay; and the mason bees, (Osmia,) which 
usually deposit their eggs in holes dug by them- 
selves in walls or sand-banks, will embrace the 
opportunity of saving themselves labour, by em- 
ploying for the same purpose the empty shell 
of a snail.” 

From a very early period, naturalists have 
been aware of the power exercised by the 
cuttle-fish, when in danger, of expelling a black 
fluid, in sufficient quantity, when mingled with 
the surrounding water, to hide the animal from 
its pursuers. ‘This fluid is secreted by a singu- 
lar organ connected with the intestine: the 
animal is, moreover, furnished with parrot-like 
jaws, put in motion by powerful muscles, well- 
developed salivary plang several stomachs, and 
a large liver; all indicating not only that the 
instinctive feeling of hunger is habitually ex- 
perienced, but that the means of allaying that 
feeling are amply provided; while the appara- 
tus connected with the secretion and expulsion 
of the inky fluid, is expressly formed to enable 
an otherwise defenceless animal to exercise its 
instinctive demand for self-preservation, in the 
manner most consistent with its mode of life 
and organization. 


The interesting poetical fiction connected 
with the argonaut or paper nautilus, wherein it 
is represented as sailing on the surface of the 
sea, its fragile shell forming the hull of its vessel, 
the two expanded membranous arms being | 
erected and acting as sails, while the six taper- | 
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ing arms were used as oars, has, for 
dered that animal an object of interest. 3.) .- 
withstanding that these particulars hay.) . 
proved fictitious, recent researches into j1. «.. rot 
history have shown the mollusk to be , 
deserving consideration, from its eyory. 
actions, than from the exploded functio:, . 
etically ascribed to it. From the exer 
thinness of the beautiful shell, to which. hy. 
way, the animal has no muscular attaching. f 
and its extreme fragility, it is constantly |j,\). : 
to fracture by being tossed about at the y 

of the waves. When this happens, and it 
unusual occurrence, the animal instinetiys': 
repairs the fracture by a new deposition 4 
shelly matter to the broken portion, by teary: 
of the membranous mantle. This circuinstanes. 
observed in a number of argonauts kept in cop. 
finement in an open cage sunk in the sea in th; 
Bay of Messina, by Madame Power, remo 
the doubts of naturalists as to the animal | 
really the architect of its own habitation; s 
the regular increase in the size of the she! 
correspond with the growth of the animal wa 
witnessed,as well as the power of repairing' 
shell when broken either intentionally or acci- 
dentally. 

This habit of forming chambers in the shelly 
covering of the mollusks, is not confined 
higher members of the family, but is also pra 
tised, though from a different cause, by some 
the more simply organized individuals. Int! 
case of the water-clam (Spondylus varius 
bivalve nearly allied to the common oyster, 3 
which, like the oyster, is attached by the outer 
surface of the lower valve of its shell to son 
extraneous body, when the animal happens 
be developed beneath the overhanging ledze ol 
a coral reef, or in a situation where, having 00 
power of locomotion, it would run the risk 
being overgrown by the coral, it resorts to t 
expedient of carrying forward its dwelling 
chamber by a series of new formations of shelly 
matter, so as always to keep its respiratory ali 
nutritive apparatus on a level with the sur 
rounding zoophytes. A longitudinal section . 
these shells exhibits sometimes as many as !0Ur 
teen such chambers, separated from each other 
by stout and regularly-formed partitions. | *" 
common oyster, when, from a deficiency o! 10 ‘ 
its body has shrunk so as no longer to fil te 
interior of the shell, will form a new layer 0 
nacre, and thus adapt the cavity to its chanze 
condition by adding a chamber in the rear of its 
diminished body. pe 

Among the Echinodermata, progression 
effected by means of suckers and spines; ° 


dvs 








. 9 > f t exe 
star-fishes or Asteride employ th ~ ew 
¢lusively ; the sea-urchins, or Echinide, P* 

r suca° 


gress by means of the joint action often sw 
ers and spines. Professor Forbes odserv' Pe 
‘many sea-urchins, such as live on hard » 
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fces, moor themselves also by means of the 
ad rs, and thus adhere very firmly to the 
rocks,” and continues :— : 
«There can be no doubt that in all the Echi- 
anderms provided with these suckers, they 
rye not merely for progression ; the lower we 
verond in the scale of animal nature, (and 
sally in the vegetable kingdom,) the more 
functions do we find performed by one organ. 
put observe a living star-fish, or a living Holo- 
shyria, and see What effective organs of pro- 
vossion these soft, flexible, weak-looking tubes 
~~, I have seen an Echinus miliaris, a Spa- 
tangus purpureus and an Amphidotus roseus, 
,|| walk along the bottom and up the sides of a 
dish of salt water by means of their inferior 
tentacula; and the first mentioned anchored 
‘self by extending and bending its superior 
gckers, so as to reach the bottom of the dish.” 

The passage above quoted will show by 
what means the common sea-urchin, or sea-egg, 
Echinus sphera,) is enabled to perform a not 
ynusual feat, related by Mr. Couch, who says 
that this animal, “though apparently destitute 
{ every sense or possibility of regarding ex- 
ternal objects by sight or hearing, will travel 
ip the rods of a crab-pot, enter the opening, 
descend within, mount again to the bait, and 
select the particular one that pleases it best ;” 
this is almost an act of reason. 


(To be continued.) 


GROWTH OF POPULATION AND INCREASED 
LONGEVITY IN ENGLAND. 

At the close of the Anglo-Saxon period, in 
1066, it numbered nearly two millions, two- 
thirds being in a state of personal servitude. At 
the end of the reign of Elizabeth, (1603,) the 
population was computed at between four and 
tive millions, 

In 1801, the first regular census was taken, 
and since that time there have been four cen- 
suses. ‘The result in relation to the population 
of England is as follows : 


WO Masta 8,331,434 
WG? 4 Serta oo 9,551,888 
Wet os .  «. ‘14961487 
eh sll kt 180020085 
1841 = «. ~~ 15,000,000 


Up to the middle of the eighteenth century 
the growth of population had been extremely 
slow. In some centuries there seemed to be no 
increase at all. From 1760 to 1801, the popu- 
lation rose from 6,479,730 to 8,331,434—at the 
rate of about 30 per cent. for the period of forty 
years, From 1801 to 1841, a period of forty 
Years, itinereased from 8,331,434 to 15,000,000— 
at the rate of about 78 percent. Had the in- 
Crease during the forty years ending in 1801 
*en at the same rate, England would have 
numbered then eleven millions and a half, in- 
stead of eight millions and a third. 
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Now, how are these facts to be explained ? 
Indigence is unfavourable to population, as the 
statistics of years of great scarcity in England 
demonstrate. And luxury is scarcely less un- 
favourable. But from the fourteenth to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the growth of popu- 
lation was almost imperceptible. After that it 
began to increase at a fixed ratio; and since the 
beginning of this century, this ratio has far more 
than doubled, although emigration has been 
conducted on a scale never before known. How 
ean this be explained, if the condition of the 
labourers and operatives is worse now than in 
former times—in other words, if they have 
been growing poorer, becoming more and more 
destitute of the comforts of life? 

That mortality has greatly decreased, and 
longevity increased, among all classes, is a fact 
well authenticated. Wade, in his annals, speak- 
ing of the censuses which have been taken, 
remarks: “It appears, that since the com- 
mencement of the present century, population 
has been increasing with unexampled rapidity, 
especially in the cities and towns; secondly, 
that the duration of human life has been greatly 
extended’’—and in another paragraph, he says: 
“A remarkable result, established by the Par- 
liamentary censuses, was the diminished rate of 
mortality.” In 1780, the annual mortality in 
England and Wales, was 1 in 40; in 1801, it 
was 1 in 48; and, in 1830, it had decreased to 
1 in 58. It will be found that the great increase 
of population has taken place in the working, 
especially the manufacturing classes; and that 
the longevity has increased not among the 
wealthy classes merely, but among all classes. 

It appears that toward the close of the seven- 
teenth century, the duration of life in England 
was considerably less than in France ; less even 
than in Holland nearly a century earlier. But 
since that period surprising changes have taken 
place in all the nations of Europe; but in none 
has the change been so great as in England. 
From that period, when its mortality exceeded 
that of any great and prosperous European 
country, its mortality has been steadily diminish- 
ing, and at the present time the value of life is 
greater in England than in any other country in 
the world. Not only has the value of life been 
regularly increasing until it has advanced beyond 
that of any country of which there is any record, 
but the remarkable fact is established, that the 
whole mass of the people now live considerably 
longer than its higher classes did, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries.” 

We might multiply proofs on these points, 
but it is unnecessary. No statistics adverse to 
those we have presented, have ever, to our 
knowledge, been published. In the absence of 
all satisfactory evidence to the contrary, these 
facts—these vital statistics, in relation to the 
ratio of the increase of population, increased 
longevity and diminished mortality—lead us to 
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the conclusion that there is an iaiteennanenil in 
the physical condition of the great mass of the 
people of England, compared with their con- 
dition in former centuries.—WVational Era. 





INDIVIDUAL DUTY; 


PRESENT STATE OF THE CHURCH 
CONSIDERED. 


AND THE 


We should state facts, were we to make such 
assertions as these. ‘There are few revivals of 
religion in the country:—some forms of great 
iniquity have gained great power, and are gain- 
ing greater:—in many churches the spirit of 
controversy has consumed the spirit of piety ; 
in others, the spirit of worldliness has gained a 
mournful pre-emine nee, and thousands are led 
captive by it. We might go on making state- 
ments of this kind to a much greater extent; but 
these are sufficient for our present purpose. 

“Then let us sound the loud voice of alarm,”’ 
say certain of the disciples :—* let us send the 
rebuke of her sloth through all the borders of 
Zion ;—let us sanctify a fast ;—let us call the | 
solemn assembly ; let us awake the watchmen of | | 
Zion, for they are slumberers too ;—let us make 
a great, a united, a powerful effort;—let the 
whole kingdom of God be addressed ;—let us | 

say to the North, give up, and to the South, | 
keep not back ”’ 

Far be it from us to quench in any degree the 
spirit of sympathy in the declensions of Zion. 
Let our right hand forget its cunning, if Jeru- 
salem be not our chief joy, and if we do not 
pray for the peace of those that love her. 
Therefore, we take no exceptions to the lan- 
guage we have quoted. But we would, in the 
spirit of the sincerest Christian kindness, point 
such as use it in another direction. 

‘There may be those who ery “ The temple of 
the Lord, the temple of the Lord,” who, never- 
theless, are not themselves lively stones in the 
spiritual building. We have seen sympathy 
spread over the moral wastes of half a continent, 
while the whole energy of it was needed on the 
spiritual desert of the owner’s heart. We have 
seen the whole church the object of apparently | 
the sincerest pity, and the gravest rebukes, 
while that pity would have been well spent in 
mourning over personal deficiencies ; and every 
weapon of denunciation has found a fair mark in 
sins at home. 

And more—It does but require a small, a very 
small, but a thousandth part of the moral energy 
to raise, with a multitude, the loud voice of re- 
proach at the sins of the church or the nation, 
that is required to quench only one of the minor 
evil passions of one’s own heart. We may 
boldly point our artillery at the abominations 
that surround us, while we have not the moral 
courage to strike an energetic blow at the sinful 





| munion with 
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———___ a 
rush with the crowd to the assault of othe... aa 
sins, than boldly face our own, and pati _ Mo 
forward with the work of their Ss 
There is something grand and exejt); g jy ‘| 
one to another the. cry of onward, y hi He a He 
so noble a mark as the sins of the chur Mc 
the nation ; but one’s own individual defo, che 
of character,—O, that is small game. ” 

Now disciple of Christ, we strike yo: be 
tender concern thou mayest feel in the yo... the 
welfare of the church of God. We ex»... ts 
how broad are thy sympathies. We ro; joice jy th 
the strength and depth of thy emotions : ul 


terest in the welfare of Zion in her whole exton 
But we do caution thee not to be drawn hy wo. G 
object whatever, even Zion’s welfare, fro ¢; 


nie 


spiritual care and regulation of thy own min) 


While thou mournest over desolation ee wi 
where, see to it that thy own soul is not a inom p 
waste. Let not care for the church cons i 
those energies which the culture of thy ' 
heart demands. Zion’s present weakness »! a 
tarnished honour is owing more, than to ? 
other cause, to the neglect of personal holiness, 
Thy zeal for Zion has uo good foundation~ 


‘ 


indeed is not a spiritual reality, but a s 
only, if it be not based on a well kept | 


a 


| ifit does not originate in a soul framed to eon. 


rod, and animated with th 
principles of the gospel. 

This, then, is the bearing of our pres 
appeal. Let the present state of the c’ 
awaken thy anxieties that thy own vineya 
least, shall be well kept. If tares have s 
and are luxuriant in every other ficld, let 
be at least one from which they shall sean 
even to the lastof their number. — If the sol 
of Zion have not become a mighty multitude. « 
there be one soldier of the cross firm and tr, 
and be that honour thine.—Selections. 





TO FRIENDS THAT ARE CAPTIVES AT 
ALGIERS. 
Govsey, 1n Essex, 10th of 2d mo., 1683. 

Dear friends who are captives in Alger 
whom the Lord hath enlightene d with his “0 
spring from on high,” and visited you wi! h his 
tender mercies in your slavery and eapti | 
that you may know his will, and do it in bs 
light, grace, truth, and Spirit, that you may ser 
and worship the holy, eternal, and invisil le God 
that made you. 

Now, dear friends, to you is my love, and 
all the rest that ier God, that meet with you 
my desires are that you may all keep low 
humility in the fear of God; there is then! 
danger, for God dwells with the humble, 2 
teaches the humble the way they should wa 
in. And therefore be careful of God’s ¢ lo. 
you who profess the name of God and his 5° 
that your lives, and words, and conversaioe 








principle within us. Far more easily can we! may ‘preach godliness, righteousness, holies 
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vee, sobriety, and modesty, both to Turks, 
Moors, JEWS, and to your patroons, and to the 
- ilies where you live: for Christ hath en- 
—htened every man that comes into the world ; 
He hath enlightened the Turks, Jews, and 
Moors, with the Light, (which is the life in Him 
»» Word,) that all in the Light may know God 
_1 Christ; and “the grace of God which 
brings salvation hath appeared unto all men ;” 
iherefore to the ‘Turks, Jews, and Moors, yea, 
all nations; so that with the grace of God 
dey may be taught to deny ungodliness and 
ynrighteousness, and live righteously and godly. 

And therefore all must come to this grace of 
God in their hearts, which brings their salvation, 
{they have salvation,) and come to the throne 
of grace; and this is the covenant of grace, in 
which is the election ; and God, who made all, 
pours out of his Spirit upon all men and women 
in the world, in the days of his new Covenant, 
yea, upon whites and blacks, Moors, and ‘lurks, 
snd Indians, Christians, Jews, and gentiles, that 
al! with the Spirit of God might know God and 
the things of God, and serve and worship Him 

Spirit and truth, that He hath given them ; 
but they that do resist the Truth, and quench, 
and vex, and grieve, and rebel against the Spirit 
that God hath given them, such are not like to 
serve and worship God in his Spirit and ‘Truth ; 
but he that endures to the end in God’s grace, 
Spirit, light, and truth, shall be saved; and the 
Gospel of salvation is preached to every crea- 
wre under heaven; which Gospel is the power 
of God, and the Gospel of peace ; and so it is 
glad tidings to every creature under heaven, and 
o all nations, who receive and obey it. Now 
nis is the day of God’s gathering : and therefore 
al must come to the light, grace, truth, power, 
and Spirit of God in their own particulars, 
which they have from God and Christ, that by 
it they might be built upon Christ, their heavenly 
Kock and Foundation, who is their way to God, 
who bruises the serpent’s head, and through 
death destroyed death, and the devil, the power 
of death ; for sin brought death ; and now Christ, 
who destroys death which sin brought, and 
makes an end of sin, is the sanctuary for all his 
believers in all storms and tempests, trials, and 
troubles, and sufferings, to rest upon, in whom 
they have peace, yea, life and salvation. 

Now there is a common saying among the 
Turks to the Christians, your crucified God, 
meaning Christ. Now there is a mistake in this 
their saying, Though God was in Christ re- 
coneiling the world to Himself, it was not the 
Eternal God that was crucified and died, that was 


n his 


in Christ ; for Christ said, when He was about 


to suffer: “ My God, my God! why hast Thou 
forsaken me ?” 


la: f 
anc died, and was crucified, as He was man; 


not 0 He was God, the Word which was in the 
“stoning ; but as He was man, who bore the 
"08 and iniquities of all mankind, and was an 





















So Christ suffered in the flesh, 
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offering for the sins of the whole world; who 
tasted death for every man, (all being in death 
in Adam,) that they might have life through 
Christ, the Second Adam. So I say again, that 
Christ did not die as He was God, but as He 
was man. “He was crucified and buried, and 
rose again the third day, and ascended, and is at 
the right hand of God:” this He did by the 
power of God, as He was man. So the Turks 
are mistaken, to say or to think, that the Eternal 
God could be crucified or die. 

Dear Friends, I thought needful to write a 
letter to you concerning this their mistake, which 
you may be wise in making use of; and my de- 
sires are, that you may be preserved, and exalt 
God’s name in your places of captivity, and in 
your lives, words, and conversations, answering 
God’s witness in the ‘Turks, Jews, Moors, and 
your patroons. And keep low, and walk wisely, 
that you may be a good savour in the hearts of 
all there-aways ; and then the blessings of the 
Lord, and his presence, will rest upon you, and 
be in you. I think you have more liberty to 
meet there than we have here; for they keep us 
out of our meetings, and cast us into prison, and 
spoil our goods. And therefore prize your 
liberty in your meetings, and do not abuse it; 
and the Lord preserve you all in his grace, fear, 
and wisdom, that you may grow up in Christ 
the head, and walk in Him, to the glory of God. 
Amen. 

Read this openly in your meetings. And I 
have sent you here some books that you may 
read them, and give them to the ‘Turks or Eng- 
lish, as you may see fit; which books are to the 
Turks, one concerning good conversation, and 
another concerning the temple, and another con- 
cerning Abraham instructing his family ; and 
one to all kings and princes; and another con- 
cerning revelation and inspiration; with some 
others to read among yourselves, 

And, friends, it would be very well for you, 
if you could get the ‘Turks and Moors’ language, 
that you might be the more enabled to direct 
them to the grace and Spirit of God in them, 
which they have from God, in their hearts; and 
then getting their language, you would be able to 
write and translate any papers to them, which 
may be serviceable to instruct them, and for the 
spreading of the Truth among the ‘Turks and 
Moors. So with my love to you. 

Georce Fox. 
























HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


This Institution was opened on Fourth day, the 
10th inst., for the admission of the sons of Friends, 
and of those professing with them, who desire 
their children to be educated in conformity with 
their religious principles and testimonies. In con- 
sequence of the late period at which the arrange- 
ments for the resumption of the school were made 
and the brief notice given to those who designec 
entering students, the Managers have decided to 
admit suitable applicants at any time during the 
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present Summer Term—it be’ng understood that 
the rule which limits admission to the commence- 
ment of the terms will afterwards be enforced. 

Applications for admission may be addresse ad to 
Lindle -y M. Moore, Principal, West Haverford P.O., 
Delaware Co., Pa. : or to the Secretary of the 
Board of Managers, No. 39 High St., Philadelphia. 
Letters for the students will be directed to the 
post office above mentioned. 

Sik mo., 1848.—tf. 





“MY TIMES ARE IN THY HANDS.” 


Father I know that all my life 
Is portioned out for me, 

And the changes that will surely come, 
I do not fear to see; 

But I ask thee for a present mind, 
Intent on pleasing thee. 


I ask thee for a thankful love, 
Through constant watching wise, 
To meet the glad with cheerful smile 
And to wipe the weeping eyes, 
And a heart at leisure from isel/, 

To soothe and sympathise. 


I would not have the restless will 
That hurries to and fro, 

Seeking for some great thing to do, 
Or secret thing to know,— 

I would be dealt with as a child, 
And guided where to go. 


Wherever in the world I am, 
In whatsoe’er estate, 

1 have fellowship with hearts 
To keep and cultivate, 

And a work of holy love to do, 
For the Lord, on whom J wait. 


I ask thee for the daily strength 
To none that ask denied, 

And a mind to blend with outward life, 
While keeping at thy side ; 

Content to fill a /itt/e space, 
So thou be glorified. 


And if some things I do not ask 
in my cup of blessings be, 

I would have my sptrit filled the more 
With gratitude to thee; 

More careful than to serve thee much, 
To please thee perfectly. 


There are briars besetting every path, 
That call for patient care 

There is @a crook in every lot, 
And a need for earnest prayer ; 

But a lowly heart that leans on thee, 
Is happy every where. 


In a service that thy love appoints 
There are some bonds for me, 

For my secret heart is taught the truth, 
That makes thy children free, 

And a life of self renouncing love, 
Is a life of liberty. 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCTATION. 


A special meeting of the Association called by 
direction of the Managers, will be held on Second 
day afternoon, 5th mo. 29th, 1848, at the C Commit- 
tee Room, Arch Street Meeting House, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M. Cuartes Exis, Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ 


REVIEW. 





SUMMARY OF NEws. 


Evrope.—The steamship ( Cambri ria 
Jersey City on the 13th inst.. with 
London and Liverpool to the 29th y . The, 
market was quiet, with little variation ;. 
Bread stuffs had somewhat addy, wm 
Money market was tolerab ly firm, and the « 
trade rather favourable. No disturbances. 
to have taken place in England or [re}a, 
the danger of insurrection in the 


latter cr 


still imminent. The news from Frane, 
vourable. Theelections for the National 4. 


took place on the 23d, and as far as hos 
had passed off without serious disturbay, 
moderate party appear to be triumphant 1 
tine and his associates are far in advenes 
Rollin and the violent party of which he 
leader, in the vote of Paris, for the dey artme 
cluding which they were candidates. Th, 
of the election had produced a very sens 
provement in the money market. The Proy 
Government had passed a decree desj 
abolishing Slavery in all the colonies and 
sions of the French Republic, to take , 
months after its publication in the colo 
indemnity is to be granted to the slaveho! 
amount and form of which will be fixed 
National Assembly. All traffic in slaves | 
proprie tors in the colonies is forbidden | 
day of the publication of the decree, as js | 
troduction of free negroes from Africa }, 
system similar to that of the Hill Coolies 
English colonies. The Sardinian army 
bardy seems to have been lying in com; 
inactivity on the banks of the Mincio, tho 
latest report was that they had defeated the Avs 
trians before Mantua. It is also said that the k 
of Sardinia had threatened to withdraw his a 
fearing lest the Lombards, when freed from | 
dominion of Austria, would proclaim a a 
The Sardinian King appears to have ente 

the war in the hope of extending his own dor 
over Lombardy. There is said to be a» 
party at Milan in favour of a republic, com; 
the whole of Italy. On the 13th ult. the § 
Parliament proclaimed Sicily independent ot 
King of Naples. The Sicilians seem inclin 
constitutional monarchy, under a Shimon af some 
Italian family. A bloody battle is reported to have 
taken place between the Prussian and Da 
forces, near Schleswig, (sometimes written Se+ 
wick,) in the Duchy of the same name. The 
Prussians were victorious, and Schleswig au 
Flensburg fell into their hands. 


ies 





Yucatan.—The Indians continue to be succes+ 
ful. The latest account is that they have takes 
the town of Bacalar, and were threatening the 
English settlement at Belize. It is said they ha’ 
elected a King, who was crowned on the 90" 
among the ruins of the ancient city of C hich a 
Itza, and who bears the name of Tutul Xw 
name of the last of the ancient kings of the cous . 
before the Spanish conquest. 


A fire occurred at Detroit on the 9th inst., 
to be the largest ever witnessed in the city. !' 8 
reported to have raged for about four hours, a0 * 
strong wind which was blowing at the time cals 
the flames to spread with great rapidity. ‘™ 


at tha 


number of buildings destroyed is stated as “at! 
least calculation, between eighty and one bundres. 





